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The political contexts, goals and activities of two international police acad- 
emies operated by the United States are described and evaluated. Conti- 
nuities and changes between the International Police Academy (which 
operated in Washington, D.C., from 1963 to 1975) and the International 
Law Enforcement Academy (which opened in Budapest, Hungary, in 1995) 
are linked to four global developments: the changing global security agenda 
after the collapse of the Cold War, a lack of consistently advocated ideo- 
logical alternatives to the rhetoric of democracy, the legitimation of inter- 
national police work as the protection of national security and changes in 
the priorities and interests that guide U.S. foreign policy. In consequence, 
U.S. international police training has shifted from an emphasis on “politi- 
cal policing” (which dominated thinking at IPA) to “functional policing” 
(which is the model underlying ILEA training), and has become part of 
the ongoing globalization of policing norms, strategies, tactics and opera- 
tional rules, 


International policing assistance programs have emerged as central elements 
in U.S. foreign policies that address the global security condition following 
the end of the Cold War. U.S. police assistance programs have existed over 
the last 50 years but have been concentrated, since World War II, during 
three periods. The first period included rebuilding the police in the defeated 
nations of Germany and Japan. The second period, begun to support con- 
tainment struggles with Soviet proxies in the developing world (starting with 
aid to Indonesia in 1954 and expanding most massively into support of the 
“police action” in Vietnam and Thailand), can be labeled the Office of Pub- 
lic Safety (OPS) era. OPS, part of the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment (USAID), was established in 1962 and incrementally terminated in 
1974 and 1975 by Congressional fiat. The third period began with the col- 
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lapse of the Soviet Union, the disappearance of this traditional enemy and 
the need to construct a new global security agenda. 

U.S. international police initiatives now include bilateral training and 
institutional development assistance programs; transnational cooperation (and 
the informal interchanges of knowledge, advice and professional lore that 
accompany working together) in case work and long-term strategies and 
initiatives; participation in international forums; assistance in creating the 
legal infrastructures and skills needed for crime control (e.g., Mutual Legal 
Assistance Treaties; extradition treaties; information sharing; and training 
foreign prosecutors, judges and legal draftpersons, as through the OPDAT 
and CEELI programs'); participation in UN peacekeeping and peacebuilding 
operations, which increasingly construct a police institution to help trans- 
form a military operation into a stable civil order; and personal and institu- 
tional networking conducted by numerous federal, state and local law 
enforcement agencies. These international police initiatives seek diverse goals 
ranging from pure policing interests (more effective transnational crime con- 
trol) to national security concerns (the prevention of terrorism or the de- 
struction of drug cartels) and political aims (institution building in “failed 
states” or support for democratization processes in former socialist states). 
International policing activities are conducted mostly by federal agencies, 
with some limited participation by state and local law enforcement and pri- 
vate groups (human rights nongovernmental organizations, professional or- 
ganizations, universities), often with little knowledge of and minimal 
coordination with what other agencies or organizations are doing. 

Rather than describe and analyze the varieties of U.S. policing initia- 
tives,” this paper focuses on formal police training offered by the United 
States to the police of other countries during the OPS era and current peri- 
ods. Specifically, the paper compares changes and continuities between the 
International Police Academy (IPA), which was located in Washington, D.C., 
from December 1963 to 1975, and the International Law Enforcement Acad- 
emy (ILEA), which began operations in April 1995 in Budapest, Hungary. 

The paper focuses on formal training assistance in an academy setting, 
since such programs clearly reflect and embody basic conceptions of proper 
and effective policing, operational foreign policy priorities and the general 
political goals of U.S. aid. Curricula express what the United States (or rather 
the agencies involved) think is worth teaching to the police forces of other 
countries—i.e., what is most relevant to their conditions, congruent with 
international norms and supportive of the political and crime control/order 
needs of the United States.’ 

Other European efforts include the Nordic-Baltic Academy, the Con- 
ference of Presidents of Police Leadership Academies of Western Europe, the 
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Conference of Presidents of Leadership Academies of Eastern Europe and 
the Association of European Police Academies (members are the 15 Euro- 
pean Union states). The ultimate goal, after the (hoped-for) police consoli- 
dation in the EU, is a European Police Academy (Schulte 1997). As such, a 
comparison of IPA and ILEA offers insights into four interrelated develop- 
ments: changing conceptions of good policing, in the United States and 
internationally, and the incorporation of U.S. policing into an emerging 
international policing regime and set of standards; the interconnections of 
police training programs with other international policing initiatives pur- 
sued by the United States; the relations among transnational police and mili- 
tary and intelligence operations; and the changing roles and importance of 
policing as an aspect of U.S. foreign policy. 

This paper establishes the political contexts for both academies; de- 
scribes the origins, goals, organization, staffing, curriculum and composi- 
tion of each “student body”; outlines connections to other U.S. and foreign 
order-maintaining and intelligence agencies; and assesses (as much as can be 
done with existing information) both academies’ impact on policing and 
order in home countries and globally. It also sketches major changes and 
continuities in the activities of both academies, argues that four trends in 
policy and policing can help explain changes and continuities in the goals 
and policies of both academies and speculates on their theoretical implications. 

Finally, this paper argues that, as a result of changes in the international 
security situation and in priorities for U.S. foreign policy—and because of 
ideological efforts by the police themselves—conceptions of what consti- 
tutes good and effective policing (and the transnational training needed to 
promote it) have moved from “political policing,” which dominated think- 
ing at IPA, to “functional policing,” which is the model underlying ILEA 
training. In addition, international policing has shifted from policing mod- 
els and conceptions promoted unilaterally by the United States toward the 
globalization of policing norms, strategies, tactics and operational rules. 


The Office of Public Safety 
Policing assistance by the United States to other countries during the 1950s 
to 1970s was a central element of U.S. containment policy. As the nuclear 
stalemate with the U.S.S.R. solidified in strategies based on deterrence, the 
United States sought to check perceived Soviet expansion (seen as part of a 
global Communist conquest) by conventional armed forces and by support 
for counterinsurgency skills and operations. Policing aid was seen as an ef- 
fective containment component in two ways: It would (1) support 
counterinsurgency and antisubversion programs in countries threatened by 
the Soviets or their proxies and thus prevent and suppress direct threats to 
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public order and the state and (2) promote effective and accountable civil 
police forces to help undermine the potential for subversive agitation. Police 
aid was to be one of the mechanisms by which the free world, under the 
leadership of the United States, could defend itself in non- and quasimilitary 
ways. 

The Office of Public Safety (OPS) arose from the Kennedy 
administration's decision to consolidate and centralize the variety of existing 
antisubversion, counterinsurgency and institution-building programs with 
a police and intelligence component. Undersecretary of State Alexis Johnson 
(1971), who had headed a committee set up by President Kennedy to study 
USS. police assistance programs, stated that the lack of a “central point at 
which information acquired could be exchanged for the mutual benefit of 
all concerned” (p. 280) was the driving force behind establishing OPS. (Over- 
views of OPS goals and programs can be found in Cottam and Marenin 
1989; Huggins 1987, 1998; Klare 1972; Klare and Arnson 1981; Langguth 
1978b; Lobe 1975, 1977; Marenin 1986; USGAO 1976). 

The Johnson committee argued that effective policing helps maintain 
the legitimacy of government, serves as an early warning detection system of 
public dissatisfactions and internal order problems, and prevents, contains 
and suppresses “violent disruptions of free societies, while permitting or- 
derly change to take place” (Johnson 1971:283). Police assistance is like 
preventive medicine; it deals “with threats to internal order in its formative 
stages,” thereby preventing the “major surgery” required later to redress ma- 
tured threats (Johnson 1971:282; see also Lobe 1975:52). 

In the long run, “the development of good government, sound systems 
of social and political justice and healthy, growing economies” are the “most 
effective preventative” of instability and insurgency. But in the short run, 
specific dangers arise. “In combating these dangers, AID strengthens key 
institutions, improves the economic and social climate in threatened geo- 
graphic areas to make the ‘water’ less attractive for the Communist ‘fish,’ 
and takes special measures to combat organized subversive efforts” (USAID 


1966:37). 


Being concerned with counterinsurgency as well as effective civil 
policing, OPS assistance goes to all forms of civil security forces, 
including municipal police, rural police, border patrols, criminal 
investigation units, customs units and gendarmerie. These programs 
are fully coordinated with military assistance programs adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense, so as to secure compatibility 


of equipment and no duplication of effort (USAID 1966:38). 
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OPS also established strong connections to the intelligence community, 
both in Washington, D.C., and in host countries. In fact, most of its adminis- 
trators had ties to and careers in the CIA before joining OPS (Lobe 1975). 

OPS provided three types of assistance to recipient countries, based on 
needs assessments conducted by American evaluation teams and requests of 
host countries: equipment (mainly transportation, communications and ar- 
maments, including riot-control gear), in-host country training and train- 
ing in the United States at IPA and other venues. Aid was offered only to 
developing countries thought to be (potential) allies of the free world or 
threatened by Communist subversion. The major portion of aid went to 
Southeast Asia (especially after the beginnings of the Vietnam war), followed 


by Latin America, Africa and the Middle East. 


The International Police Academy (IPA) 

The International Police Academy (IPA)* was created in 1963 as part of 
OPS, in response to one of the Johnson committee’s recommendations, by 
moving the Inter-American Police Academy (which had been established in 
Panama in 1962 by classified presidential directive) to Washington, D.C. 
(Stork 1970:3). IPA was conceived as “a truly unique institution, designed 
to bring together police officials from all over the free world for the purpose 
of exchanging the knowledge and expertise needed to insure the stable de- 
velopment of the nations involved” (Johnson 1971:280). In cooperation 
and coordination with the police forces of other countries, local police could 
deal with the world’s common problems—“increased population, personal 
and social conflicts, decreased morality, terrorism, insurgency, and revolu- 
tion—all the seeds of crises creating new problems and increasing the mag- 
nitude of those already existing” (Bohorquez 1973:1). 

Direction and oversight of OPS and IPA lay with an interagency board, 
on which sat the director of OPS (the first being Byron Engle), the special 
advisor to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for counterinsurgency, and representa- 
tives from the Department of State's office of internal defense policy and 
political military affairs, the FBI and the CIA (Stork 1970:3). Policy control 
mainly reflected the views and interests of the intelligence and national secu- 
rity community. 

IPA propounded two overarching goals. Michael McCann, the first di- 
rector of IPA, told a reporter that “we try to stretch the policeman’s vision of 
his role in the world today, and to arm him with both the dream of peaceful 
democratic processes and the skills necessary to safeguard them” (cited in 
Chew 1969:23). One goal was the creation of a civil police force. 

The second goal, as stated by Daniel E. Bell, then administrator for 
USAID, was “to strengthen the capability of police and para-military forces 
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... to counter Communist-inspired or exploited subversion and insurgency” 
(cited in Lefever 1973:15). 

This second theme was constantly reenforced in the drumbeat of the 
Director's Message in each issue of the Jnternational Police Academy Review 
(IPAR). Engle defined the problem and appropriate solutions to new groups 
of foreign police officers in this way: “We in the law enforcement commu- 
nity are acutely aware of this phenomenon—that expanding technological 
advances, including improved communications, create new awareness and 
desire that cause much of the unrest and ferment being encountered—as we 
daily confront the turbulent symptoms of change” (Engle 1968). Such changes 
have policing implications. 


It was once easy to tell the good guys from the bad, but this is no 
longer true. Labels are harder to distinguish; some of those causing 
troubles are subversives; some are following private views that par- 
allel those of the extremists; and some are people who, frustrated 
socially and economically, curn to illegal activity as a means of fo- 
cusing attention on their problems. Enlightened and progressive 
police agencies should endeavor to distinguish between these and 
tailor their responses accordingly (Engle 1969). 


Further, “the socio-political area has also been marked by highly signifi- 
cant events. Great world leaders have fallen under assassins’ bullets. Murder, 
arson, and terrorism have become tools to gain political ends, and hitherto 
stable societies have been shaken by internal discord” (Engle 1970a). Citing 
a graduating speech by Commissioner Higgitt of the RCMP, “history teaches 
us that when through weakness, idleness or faction the sense of order fades 
in a nation, its moral and economic life sinks into decay” (Engle 1970b). 

In addition to apathy and neglect, another threat to a better life for all 
“is the power-hunger of a worldwide band of revolutionary anarchists and 
their use of violence, subversions, riot and ruin to overwhelm the forces of 
decency, justice, law and order” (Engle 1970c). “To meet the coercive mea- 
sures of anarchists and other criminals, the police must strive to attain a 
higher degree of professionalism” (Engle 197 1a). The police must be trained 
to see through efforts to disguise and deceive, for “many such infamous deeds 
are performed by irresponsible criminals operating under the guise of being 
revolutionaries. Their subversive activities and insurgent objectives, disguised 
by clever rhetoric, are skillfully laced with the principles of Nationalism” 
(Engle 1971b). Such “militant extremists are a blight on the orderly devel- 
opment of societies. . . . The joint efforts of professional law enforcement 
agencies and the citizenry to maintain public security and social harmony 
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must be increased to effectively deter the extremists and their criminal allies” 
(Engle 1972). To sum up, “when innocent citizens are threatened by a hand- 
ful of terrorist criminals and a whole nation helplessly submits to their de- 
mands, it is time to combine our expertise and our desire for world peace 
into one line of defense against international criminality” (Engle 1973). 

The rhetoric in the Director’s Message changes somewhat under the 
second director of OPS, Lauren J. Goin (appointed after Byron Engle’s re- 
tirement in April 1973). In his first column, Goin (1973) noted that “we are 
well aware that legitimate political opposition exists and that this is an ingre- 
dient in the governing processes of the developing countries where OPS 
operates.” 


Operations 

IPA was housed in a converted streetcar barn in Georgetown, rented for 
$226,000 annually from its private owner (Sanford 1967). Facilities included 
arifle range, gym, photo lab, weapons vault and “the finest library and reser- 
voir of experience on police administration in underdeveloped countries of 
any institution in the world” (USAID 1966:38). 

Formal instruction at the Academy stressed three areas: police adminis- 
tration and organization, police operations and internal security (McCann 
1967:3). 

IPA offered two classes. A 14-week Senior Course, designed for high- 
level police administrators, was offered twice yearly, in English only at the 
beginning but later in Spanish as well. A 17-week General Course (which 
was also taught in Spanish as the Inter-American General Course) was avail- 
able for midlevel police managers. (Some modules of the General Course 
were taught in French.) Each General Course drew participants from 12 to 
15 different countries. Each class was assigned a class counsellor, normally 
an OPS advisor who was in the United States on home leave (Barrett 
1972:17). 

The Senior Course dealt with organization, management, operations, 
planning, research, public relations, instructor training, investigation and 
counterinsurgency and countersubversion. Participants were to be “police 
executives of the highest ranks with Lieutenant Colonel minimum or equiva- 
lent civilian ranks.” They should be between the ages of 25 and 50 and have 
a high school diploma or equivalent with five years of police experience (U.S. 
Department of State 1967:17). 

The General Course included more technical and order maintenance 
topics (internal security, riot control, scientific aids, firearms, narcotics, bor- 
der patrol, counterinsurgency). Participants were officers of commissioned 
rank who had supervisory positions or instructional responsibilities, were 
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between 21 and 45 years old and had a high school diploma with three years 
of police experience (U.S. Department of State 1967:18). Students in both 
courses were required to prepare a thesis, which was presented orally to their 
class (“Academy Activities” 1967:7), and some were published in JPAR. 

IPA also arranged for shorter technical courses (e.g., records manage- 
ment, traffic, police patrol operations), which were taught by other agencies 
and private contractors, normally after the completion of the General Course 
(U.S. Department of State 1967:18). 

The class day lasted from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Teaching was done by mem- 
bers of law enforcement agencies throughout the United States, drawn mainly 
from middle-size police departments, who had some experience working for 
OPS as overseas advisors and liaisons. Lectures were supplemented by guest 
speakers from universities and federal agencies (e.g., Navy shore patrol per- 
sonnel on their experiences, Treasury agents on narcotics control), Most in- 
struction was delivered in standard lecture style, with the class broken down 
into smaller seminars for discussion and workshops, depending on the 
topic. 

Each class conducted a final exercise in the Police Operations Control 
Center at IPA. Students conducted games on a map of Rio Bravos, capital of 
the fictitious nation of San Martin, which was bordered by the equally ersatz 
countries of Maoland (an unfriendly neighbor) and San Gregorio (an ally). 
Through these games, students learned to protect visiting dignitaries against 
rumored assassination attempts, to control protest demonstrations by CON- 
TRA (the National Committee for Agrarian Reform) and to deal with bomb 
threats by subversive groups. 

A 46-minute film depicting similar exercises in “San Martin,” devel- 
oped by staff at the School of the Americas and the Inter-American Police 
Academy (the precursor of IPA), was also shown to each class. The movie, 
titled First Line of Defense, sought to tell “the dramatic story of a Latin Ameri- 
can country where subversive disturbances are countered by civil police” 
(instruction booklet, cited in Sanford 1967:17). 

Participants for IPA were suggested by home police forces to USAID 
and on-site OPS officers, then vetted and forwarded to USAID in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for final approval. Candidates had to have appropriate rank and 
experience for the course offered, possess a high level of mental and physical 
health, be able to speak English (unless attending a class taught in Spanish 
or French) and be able “to disseminate newly acquired knowledge in the 
home country” (U.S. Department of State 1967:3). Each candidate under- 
went a security check. The preference was for police officers from special 
units (riot, surveillance, intelligence, special branch) rather than generalists 
(Klare and Arnson 1981). 
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On arrival, students received a one-week orientation session to the United 
States, pocket spending money and general advice on living in the United 
States. While attending the Academy, students lived in private homes, hotels 
and boarding houses selected and approved by the Washington International 
Center or in federal law enforcement academies (e.g., Border Patrol), get- 
ting to and from IPA by public transportation. Students were “required to 
wear civilian clothing while attending classes” (U.S. Department of State 
1967:9). At the conclusion of each session, each class also took a seven- to 
10-day bus trip to see more of the United States (Barrett 1972:17), includ- 
ing law enforcement agencies, military installations and the John F. Kennedy 
Special Warfare Center at Ft. Bragg, where “the experience of the United 
States Army in counter-insurgency [was made] available to the participants” 
during their three-day visit (“Academy Activities” 1967:11). At Ft. Bragg, 
they were briefed on the “civil-military relationship in counterinsurgency 
operations and police support for unconventional warfare” (cited in Klare 
19721259), 

Each graduating class was addressed by high ranking dignitaries; the 
first, in February 1964, was Attorney General Robert EF Kennedy. Other 
speakers included Averell Harriman; the General Director of the Carabineros 
of Chile; the Commissioner of the RCMP; James Rowley (director of the 
Secret Service); Everell Younger (D.A. for Los Angeles County); various high- 
level administrators in USAID and in federal intelligence, law enforcement 
and counterinsurgency agencies; and foreign ambassadors. 

At the beginning of 1974, IPA employed a total staff of 67. Total oper- 
ating costs in 1973 had been $3,570,980 (USGAO 1976:13, 16). IPA gradu- 
ated its last class in December 1974, closed its doors on February 28, 1975, 
and issued dismissal notices to its staff on March 1, 1975 (USGAO 1976:14). 
The building was converted into a training center for the Customs Service 
(Schoultz 1981:182). 

All in all, 5,204 students from 77 countries graduated from the Acad- 
emy, and an “additional 3,651 attended specialized courses offered through 
the Academy” but taught elsewhere, e.g., the FBI National Academy, the 
U.S. Border Patrol Academy or Sylvania Technical Systems (USGAO 
1976:15). 


Evaluation 

OPS policies, and training at IPA, always professed and mixed two goals— 
the creation of a professional civil police to sustain nation-building efforts 
and a counterinsurgency capacity to suppress internal subversion. The result 
was the conflation, in rhetoric and advice, of political critique or demands 
for social justice with crime, thereby extinguishing for all practical purposes 
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the line between political dissent, subversion and normal criminality. Na- 
tionalism was a fake, a “pretense” (Engle 1973); insurgency was criminal 
and not political; criminality was subversion; total force necessary though 
regrettable; and military, intelligence and police coordination essential. 

The speeches of administrators or the writings of students published in 
IPAR hardly mention normal police work or crime at all. The focus was on 
subversion, riots and orderly change. Alexis Johnson (1971:283), in his ad- 
dress to the graduating class, expressed this general theme well: “the preven- 
tion, containment, and suppression of violent disruptions of free societies, 
while permitting orderly change to take place, is the principal task facing 
our police forces.” (Even then, this definition of the police role would have 
been a surprise to U.S. police agencies and officers.) 

OPS maintained close relations with the military, especially in host coun- 
tries—partially to avoid duplication of efforts and to coordinate 
counterinsurgency suppression, but also to “allow an orderly phasing-in of 
military forces to augment civilian police strength when needed.” Underly- 
ing the coordination of information and personnel with other police and 
military forces was the “total force concept,” the ability to bring all resources 
to bear quickly and massively “to effectively head off or control disorder” 
(Manopoli 1973:23-24).° The total force concept also guided the final exer- 
cise each class conducted at IPA’s Police Operations Control Center. 

One persistent question by many critics of OPS and IPA was whether 
IPA actually taught civil policing or whether its curriculum, classes and teach- 
ers taught and stressed techniques for the repression of political dissent, so- 
cial reform or criticism of local governments or U.S. foreign policies. 
Judgments of what was actually taught in IPA classes differ. There is little 
disagreement that most classes dealt with management, administration, policy 
and planning. Outside observers’ views diverge sharply, however, on what 
was taught and for what purposes in classes whose substantive content could 
be useful in repressive tactics and violations of rights and due process—such 
as interrogation, bomb assembly and disposal, riot control, dignitary protec- 
tion or “the New Left” (Lindquist 1973:28). Also questioned was the gen- 
eral tenor and emphasis on what and who was to be feared and repressed by 
the local police. 

The U.S. General Accounting Office observed the five-hour “interview 
and interrogation” module in November 1974 and found that “the instruc- 
tor advocated only humane methods of extracting information.” The class 
also was shown the film Battle of Algiers to “bring out how abhorrent inhu- 
mane methods of interrogation can be” (USGAO 1976:16). 

McClintock (1985:60), on the other hand, notes that the bomb dis- 
posal school was staffed by CIA personnel who taught students how to as- 
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semble explosive and incendiary devices and the use of assassination weap- 
ons (in order to understand how they worked and how to deactivate them, 
according to the course outline he quotes). Langguth (1978b:243) observed 
that the final training exercise for students at the “bomb school,” who were 
called guerrillas, involved blowing up a truck convoy and knocking over 
telephone poles to disrupt communications. 

The reluctance by IPA personnel to discuss what was being taught or 
make syllabi public only fueled suspicions. IPA Director Michael McCann 
told a reporter that “there was nothing classified” about the syllabus, but 
that it was not made public “because it would be of great interest to those 
who would like to destroy us. The Communists might even pay a little money 
for it” (cited in Sanford 1967:17). 

Whether formally instructed or not, it is clear that students recognized 
an underlying message. “There was little doubt why we were [at the school]. 
They talk about improving our efficiency, but the real purpose is to warn us 
about Communist infiltration” (a Brazilian police colonel, quoted in Langguth 
1978a:762). (All police officers from Latin America also received J. Edgar 
Hoover's Maestros de Engafio as required reading, in addition to texts on 
police administration and a dictionary.) In the end, courses combined tech- 
nical and administrative training with a “high dosage of ‘Marxism’ as inter- 
preted by the FBI” (Stork 1970:3). 

OPS was outlawed by Congress in 1974 and 1975 after too many 
allegations of inefficiency, ineffectiveness, corruption and waste. In the 
end, the major reason why Congress abolished OPS by amendments to 
the Foreign Aid Appropriations Acts was numerous verified reports of 
the involvement of OPS- and IPA-trained police officers in torture, kill- 
ings and repression back in their home countries—especially in Viet- 
nam, Thailand and Latin and Central America (Lobe 1977; Klare and 
Stein 1974; Schoultz 1981:179-89). 

There exists no systematic evaluation of the impacts of OPS or IPA on 
policing in recipient countries. The general impression reached by most ob- 
servers is that OPS was largely a failure by its own goals: It neither prevented 
insurgencies nor created civil and humane police forces, though it may have 
been somewhat more effective in achieving the first goal (Lobe 1977; Marenin 
1986).° 


The New World Order and Security Agenda 
The global political and security context for current police assistance and 
training is vastly different from that of the Cold War period. That war has 
ended: Communism has collapsed, the Soviet Union has splintered into its 
constituent ethnic republics and the United States has not yet developed an 
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overarching strategic goal or policy similar to containment. Instead, agen- 
cies, politicians and think tanks grope for relevant roles for security agencies 
in the new world (dis)order. The political, security and organizational con- 
text for ILEA is thus far less clearly delineated than was IPA’. 

ILEA is one of many programs pursued by the United States (and Euro- 
pean countries) to help rebuild, stablize (“stand up” is the phrase commonly 
used) and democratize the former Soviet Republics and socialist societies in 
Europe and Western Asia. These programs aim to reform police (by instill- 
ing in them respect for law and rights and giving them the technical skills to 
help deal with an exploding domestic and transnational crime problem) and 
help create some of the institutional infrastructure deemed necessary for a 
democratic polity (USAID 1997:2, 9-12, 15). 

Also, ILEA is only a small part of the international training provided by 
many federal police and investigative agencies of the United States to the 
police of other countries. Most training takes the form of workshops, both 
in the United States and in host countries; short-term training sessions; and 
attendance at established U.S. training academies at the national and state 
levels.’ This list does not include formal and informal training provided by 
USS. state and local law enforcement agencies; contract agencies, for example 
Project Harmony or the Office of International Criminal Justice at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (“NIJ and State Join to Host Meeting on Policing Emerg- 
ing Democracies” 1996; Project Harmony Newsletter n.d.); or 
nongovernmental organizations that actively observe and evaluate assistance 
programs and provide feedback, in talk and publications, to relevant gov- 
ernment agencies, as for example the Washington Office on Latin America 
(WOLA). 


The International Law Enforcement Academy (ILEA) 
ILEA’s goal is “to provide assistance to the Police services” of Eastern and 
Central European countries threatened by criminal enterprises and interna- 
tional crime “in an effort to thwart such criminal enterprises before they 
migrate and to build partnerships in detecting and prosecuting them once 
identified.” ILEA will also “create an opportunity for interaction which will 
facilitate close working ties and develop future international cooperation” 
(ILEA n.d.:1—2).* An equally important goal is the development of personal 
and organizational networks so police working in Russia and the Newly 
Independent States (NIS) can coordinate with U.S. law enforcement on in- 
ternational crime control.” 

ILEA opened in Budapest on April 24, 1995, following an agreement 
reached on December 1994 by President Clinton, Hungarian President Goncz 
and Prime Minister Horn (U.S. Department of State 1996b:3). The United 
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States and Hungary signed a Letter of Understanding spelling out the details 
of funding and resource commitments, the appointment of the director, the 
management process of the Academy and Hungarian participation (inter- 
view with author).'? The idea for ILEA originated in the federal law enforce- 
ment community, mainly the FBI, with support from the National Security 
Council, the State Department and the White House. 

Many Central European countries offered to host ILEA, but in the 
end three emerged as serious contenders: Poland, the Czech Republic 
and Hungary. The decision to locate in Budapest was based on the judge- 
ment by FBI officials that the Hungarian government and police were 
more interested in participation, working with the United States and 
helping run the academy; the facilities offered were superior; the Minis- 
try of the Interior expressed stronger support for the idea than did the 
ministries of other countries; and international travel access to the city 
and accommodations for participants, instructors and visitors was con- 
venient. Warsaw offered a judicial training center in the middle of town 
but wanted merely to give the Americans the key to the building and 
have them take over the project completely. Prague offered an affilia- 
tion with the university, but “there was simply no political will to get it 
done” (interviews with author). 

There was some initial resistance by European police officials to the 
idea of an American police academy in Europe. Some adjustments in the 
curriculum and teachers were made to accommodate European reservations 
and requests."' According to the FBI, the Council of Europe now “strongly 
supports ILEA” as part of its efforts to increase police cooperation in an 
emerging “larger Europe” (interview with author). 

The FBI wanted to pay for the Academy out of its own funds, but 
Congress said no. Ultimately, $3.5 million was spent to renovate the 
buildings offered by the Hungarian government. Funding is now pro- 
vided through the Support for Eastern European Democracies (SEED) 
and Freedom Support Act (FSA) legislation. The Hungarian govern- 
ment provides the land, buildings and some support staff. The FBI pays 
for some salaries of agents and management support staff. For fiscal 
year 1997, the FBI requested $2 million for its direct costs in support- 
ing ILEA (U.S. House 1996b:1023). 

The inauguration” and graduation ceremonies for the first class 
were attended by U.S. officials, including Attorney General Janet Reno 
and FBI Director Louis J. Freeh, a clear indication of the importance 
attached to this program and institution (“International Police Acad- 
emy Marks First Year of Operation” 1996). In the words of Freeh 
(1996:3), 
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the Academy presents the combined efforts of the Department of 
State, the Department of Justice, the FBI and numerous other agen- 
cies and countries. The Academy brings together seasoned investi- 
gators as instructors and law enforcement officers from across 
Eastern Europe, Russia and the Newly Independent states to learn 
policing under the rule of law. 


Planning and continued supervision and guidance for ILEA as a whole 
has been the responsibility of the ILEA Steering Group, which is chaired by 
an official in the International Narcotics Control/International Criminal 
Justice (INS/ICJ) in the State Department. The ILEA Steering Group in- 
cludes members from ATF, Customs, the DEA, the Departments of Energy 
and Justice, the FBI, Diplomatic Security, FLETC, the IRS, the Secret Ser- 
vice and the University of Virginia (UVA). The current ILEA director is an 
FBI agent who speaks fluent Hungarian; the deputy director isa Hungarian 
police official. 


Operations 

Training at ILEA is modelled on the National Academy Program at the FBI 
Academy, which consists of a set of modules or sessions on different subjects 
from which attending officers can chose. At ILEA, training is organized as 
an eight-week professional development (rather than technical skills) course 
with very little choice for the participants. There are five sessions each year 
with, at the beginning, up to 50 participants each. After extensive renova- 
tions of facilities in 1996, each session can now accommodate 100 students. 
In 1995, 105 students graduated from the academy. By March 1997, 377 
students from 19 countries had graduated from the basic course. 

In addition, ILEA organizes one- to two-week sessions on specific 
topics. By 1996, “18 shorter courses had been taught by six different 
U.S. government agencies” (Freeh 1997:11) in such topics as footwear 
and tire impression or counterfeiting. In 1996, ILEA was selected as the 
training site for 250 new Serbian and Croatian police officers from East- 
ern Slavonia to facilitate the reincorporation of that region into Croatia. 
The officers received a two-week training session (U.S. Department of 
State 1996b). 

Teaching is done by a visiting faculty drawn from U.S. law enforcement 
agencies, such as the FBI, DEA, ICITAP, the IRS, ATF, Customs, the Secret 
Service, the Coast Guard, the Bureau of Diplomatic Security in the State 
Department and local police agencies; police from European Union coun- 
tries and agencies (e.g., the Council of Europe); and university faculty and 
professional groups. Police from many countries have taught at ILEA on 
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such specialized topics as nuclear smuggling (Germany), undercover investi- 
gation of organized crime (Russia), organized crime (Italy, Russia), press 
conferences and news-handling techniques (Canada), community-oriented 
policing (Britain, Ireland), law enforcement in new democracies (Hungary), 
value-added tax (Council of Europe) and value-added tax fraud (British 
Customs Service). Each course is overseen by a class coordinator, normally a 
police officer with a federal law enforcement agency. Military and intelli- 
gence agencies have sought to participate in training but have been rejected. 
American intelligence officials sometimes attend as observers to “avoid du- 
plication” of information-gathering work.”? 

The military-FBI partnership is part of a larger agreement between the 
Department of Defense and the FBI to develop training programs to “pre- 
vent, deter and investigate any aspect of crimes related to the proliferation 
and/or diversion of nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons and their de- 
livery systems, as well as co prevent the illicit trade in related materials.” 
Other participating agencies in this arrangement include the Departments 
of Energy and Commerce, the U.S. Customs Service and various members 
of the intelligence community (Freeh 1997:17—18). Syllabi and a glossary of 
important terms are handed out for each unit of instruction. 

Instructors at ILEA must undergo a two-week cultural awareness train- 
ing session. They are given an overview of the countries represented in their 
classes, as well as instruction in teaching techniques and the proper use of 
interpreters (interview with author). During the two days before a session 
Starts, instructors are given updates on political and legal developments in 
their students’ countries. 

Participation in ILEA is restricted to police from Eastern European coun- 
tries and NIS (the former republics of the Soviet Union). Students are se- 
lected by their countries, which continue to pay officers’ salaries while they 
attend ILEA as a measure of good faith and commitment. “Travel expenses, 
food, lodging, and other costs are borne by the US” (ILEA n.d.). Names of 
potential participants are submitted by local agencies to U.S. embassies and 
passed on for evaluation by relevant U.S. law enforcement agencies. The 
final decision is made in Washington, D.C. The goal is to have three coun- 
ties represented in each class—countries that are similar in policing experi- 
ences and crime problems or are contiguous geographically. The reason for 
selecting officers from neighboring countries, if at all possible, is to foster 
greater interaction among them. Each country delegation also includes a 
counsellor who represents the group. 

Preferred participants are middle-level management officers in their 
30s, with five to six years of experience, who are “on the rise” (interview 
with author). They must be at least 25 years old, a full-time law en- 
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forcement officer with a minimum of five years experience and in excel- 
lent physical condition. Each must also pass a medical examination (“de- 
sirable tests” include STS, VDRL or RPR, Wasserman and screening for 
HIV and drugs), be of “good moral character and reputation and out- 
standing in the law enforcement profession,” have at least a high school 
equivalency with some university education preferred and have no crimi- 
nal or human rights violations record (ILEA n.d.). The informal prefer- 
ence is for criminal investigators and officers working narcotics and 
organized crime. Hungary, being the host country, is guaranteed two 
slots in each session but has not always used them. ILEA training has 
been incorporated into the Hungarian police academy. 

The perception that ILEA is an FBI operation is shared by European 
police officers. A high-ranking Austrian police official describes ILEA as the 
place “where young officers are educated to the standards of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigations” (Edelbacher 1997:7)."4 

Classes meet from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. each day. Teaching is in English with 
simultaneous translation into three languages. Food is provided, as are in- 
formal uniforms. Guns are not allowed. Some activities are also scheduled 
for Saturday. Instructors and students normally socialize after classes, over 
food and beer, to exchange war stories and discuss problems and issues rel- 
evant to policing, such as the role of the Constitution in American law en- 
forcement or the workings of the American court system (interview with 
author). 

A typical eight-week session covers human rights and dignity issues, 
management and administrative practices and specific issue areas, by far the 
largest portion of the curriculum. The human dignity unit, the first unit 
taught, includes role playing in ethical scenarios, analyses of personal experi- 
ences with human rights situations, examination of the power of profes- 
sional cultures and the influence of peer groups on decision-making, group 
exercises and a workshop on the practical meaning of the UN Code of Con- 
duct for Law Enforcement Officers. The unit is taught by a team from the 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice at the City University of New York 
(John Jay College of Criminal Justice 1996). 

Additional topics normally include crime prevention and community 
policing, management, narcotics (trafficking routes, undercover operations, 
interview and interrogation), violent crime gangs, money laundering and 
counterfeiting, customs operations, white collar and organized crime and 
fraud, and computer crimes (ILEA 1997). 

Each session includes a practical exercise. For example, instructors have 
staged a bank robbery (with the assistance of the Hungarian police and the 
permission of a local bank) that involved a hostage situation. 
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Evaluation 

The original curriculum was developed by the International Curriculum 
Committee, chaired by a UVA professor, which met in Budapest in Febru- 
ary 1994 for two days. Representatives from nine countries attended and 
discussed what they wanted taught (interview with author). Further cur- 
riculum development and evaluations of teaching are conducted under the 
leadership of professors from UVA’s Adult Extension Division who are on 
permanent assignment at the FBI Academy. 

The ILEA curriculum committee met in Budapest after each of the first 
eight sessions to discuss what happened during the session, review student 
and faculty evaluations of the course and conduct, recommend changes and 
resolve friction among participating agencies. The committee now meets 
semiannually. 

So far, student evaluations of teachers and units, using a standard class 
evaluation form with about 18 questions, have been uniformly high—about 
4.6 to 5.0 ona scale of 1 to 5, where 5 is excellent. Teacher evaluations of 
students have also been positive. Student recommendations and suggestions 
generally ask for longer sessions and more teaching and learning activities. 
Each country team also selects a class leader. After each session, evaluators 
talk with class leaders for the better part of a day to obtain feedback (inter- 
view with author). Evaluations are combined in a report for each session, 
which is distributed to relevant and authorized agencies and individuals. 

The ILEA steering group plans to evaluate the impact of its teaching by 
bringing back former graduates for a “retrainer” session of four to five days. 
The graduates will discuss their experiences in their home police forces after 
attending ILEA to determine how and whether the training made a differ- 
ence to their personal careers, the general culture of policing in their agen- 
cies or the effectiveness of the force (interview with author). Future plans 
also include an alumni association and a newsletter. The Department of 
State has awarded a contract for a formal evaluation of ILEA, but that work 
has not yet been conducted. 

So far, there has been little critique or evaluation of recent U.S. interna- 
tional training programs—these are probably little known, even to profes- 
sionals and scholars. Yet in comparison to IPA, there is less potential for 
controversy about the political subtexts and goals of U.S. training. The most 
explicit political aspect of ILEA’s curriculum is the Human Rights module, 
and it is less likely to arouse controversy since it incorporates the emerging 
international consensus on rights (rather than, as did IPA, the substantive 
preferences and interests of U.S. policy ). The general target of operational 
training—the enemy to be detected and convicted—is also less controver- 
sial. Organized crime is a threat to the domestic stability and welfare of 
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practically all the countries sending police to Budapest, as well as to the 
United States and to global order. 

The perceived success of ILEA has led to requests and recommenda- 
tions for further academies. President Clinton, in his speech to the UN on 
October 22, 1995, praised ILEA as the model for a “network of centers all 
around the world to share the latest crime-fighting techniques and technol- 
ogy” (U.S. Department of State 1996b). A second ILEA is planned for 1998 
in Latin America (with FLETC as the lead agency); a third will be located in 
Asia (with the DEA as the lead agency). 


Change and Continuity 

Continuities 

The academies are similar in many ways. The origins of both academies are 
tied to political developments, in IPA’s case to containment policy and 
counterinsurgency goals, and in ILEA’s case to the collapse of the Cold War 
enemy and the extension of European and American influence into the former 
Second World. The specific impetus for establishing each academy, though, 
differs. IPA was an integral part of U.S. foreign policy and OPS planning 
and policies. ILEA’s origins seem much more a result of efforts by the FBI, 
for its own reasons, to spread the example of the FBI National Academy and 
to expand professional networks to other areas of the world; it was largely a 
bureaucratic, turf expansion decision (signed off, of course, by political and 
administrative higher authorities). 

The curricula are quite similar in their emphasis on competent admin- 
istration and management, technical subjects appropriate for their times and 
the goal of professionalization. IPA’s courses were longer, covered more sub- 
jects and included a different threat perception. The threat for IPA was not 
crime but subversion; for ILEA it is transnational organized crime. 

The student bodies of both are roughly similar. In both academies, ad- 
ministrators sought “comers” who would be useful contacts down the road. 
Student bodies, though, differed somewhat in the preferred kind of policing 
specializations, skills and outlooks participants should possess; IPA leaned 
toward intelligence and public order personnel, while ILEA prefers func- 
tional specialists in organized crime, narcotics, white-collar investigations 
and undercover operations. 

Both academies evaluated their success by the creation of networks of 
police contacts. IPA was very clear on this and judged its impact by the 
numbers of promotions and ascension to top positions achieved by its gradu- 
ates. The agency asserted and hoped that having U.S.-trained officers in 
leadership positions would create a capacity for the United States to influ- 
ence policing decisions elsewhere (Lefever 1973). ILEA, so far, has not yet 
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conducted evaluations or stated the criteria by which it will judge impact 
and success. 

Given past lessons and experience, it seems likely the academies’ im- 
pacts will be similar. The impact of OPS and IPA on host police forces and 
larger societal processes was minimal. A few individuals enhanced their ca- 
reers; some equipment needs were met temporarily; repression became tech- 
nologically more sophisticated; American police got to know other police 
and may have learned from them. But the impacts on policing (local police 
cultures, operational policies, management techniques or effectiveness in order 
maintenance and crime control) or societal processes (e.g., orderly change, 
development of democratic politics, social justice) were nondetectable. This 
was basically for two reasons: The size of the program was fairly small and 
reached only a few officers in aided countries and, more important, policing 
and political change have multiple determinations that are difficult to lever- 
age. Based on her review of OPS, USAID and contractors’ reports and evalu- 
ations, McHugh (1994:11) concludes that 


police training, to be effective, must be viewed as only one small 
part of a much larger process: social development, education, le- 
gitimation of the legal system, public administration reform, et. 
[sic]. As a stand alone project, police training efforts are futile. 


Conversely, evaluating the impact of police training on the institutions 
of policing or societal processes (given their multiple determinations) will be 
well-nigh impossible, or futile as well. One can speculate that ILEA train- 
ing, being small and seeking to change what is difficult, will repeat the expe- 
riences of the past. By itself, the training will have limited impacts on certain 
restricted aspects of policing but will little change the institutions and prac- 
tices of policing or processes of democratization." 

As in the past, evaluations will count the countable (number of students, 
classes delivered), follow career paths and depend on anecdotal impressions and 
evidence (they helped solve these cases; our graduates tell us that their col- 
leagues are now more interested in due process and human rights).'® 

External control of both academies rested with interagency boards in 
the Department of State, though the composition of the boards differed. 
Internal control of the academies’ day-to-day operations was largely left to 
the devices of the directors but were more strictly controlled for IPA (where 
OPS retained tight oversight); in ILEA, oversight is through the organiza- 
tional hierarchy of the FBI and by visitations and discussions. ILEA seems 
to be much more free-floating, influenced by many domestic and interna- 
tional police agencies and priorities. 
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Changes 

Changes between the academies are more profound. The goals of IPA were 
anti-Communism and effective repression. The goals of ILEA incorporate 
and stress standards of human rights and democratic policing, normally con- 
ceptualized as a mix of professional and community-oriented policing. The 
goal of IPA was to create police who would serve the state; the goal of ILEA 
is to create effective police who will consider themselves servants of the pub- 
lic and not the state.” 

A major “democratic goal” of the United States and European nations 
is state control over the other coercive agency (the military), to keep it from 
becoming an autonomous source of power. The meaning of “state control” 
in discussions of the police refers back to Communist and authoritarian 
practices in which the state, controlled by a party or individuals, used the 
police as a means to protect itself and to repress dissent and challenges to 
ruling groups. The phrase “servants to the public,” or civil society, encom- 
passes notions of adherence to norms (human rights), legal standards, public 
wishes and “objective” safety needs rather than submission to the demands 
of the powerful. 

The student body of IPA was drawn from friendly to the West or non- 
aligned Third World countries seen as threatened by Communist-directed 
subversion. By law, ILEA’s student body is drawn from the now-sovereign 
remnants of the collapsed Soviet empire. The basic goal of IPA was to make 
it clear to students who the enemy was—who threatened freedom, democ- 
facy, private property and free enterprise. For ILEA, the basic goal is to re- 
educate the police away from working for political power (whether the party, 
person or the state), arbitrarily and without legal or public constraint, to- 
ward professional police work. 

In IPA, training was tied to an explicit international and domestic po- 
litical agenda, part of a larger security design. The goal was victory over the 
enemy, both short- and long-term, anywhere its tentacles appeared. In ILEA, 
training lacks the explicit promotion of U.S. interests. The discourse of de- 
mocracy embodies a more universalizing conception of progress, and “inter- 
nal security” rhetoric has largely disappeared from its teaching. The goal is a 
new and stable world order conducive to the free interchange of goods, people 
and ideas. 

The argued consequences of failure to reshape global policing priorities 
and practices diverge profoundly. For IPA, failure meant the collapse of the 
free world. For ILEA, failure would mean less democracy in some countries 
and less effective crime control globally. 

ILEA lacks the America-centeredness of IPA. For one, it is located in 
Hungary. In contrast, students at IPA received a heavy dose of the American 
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way of life; at ILEA, participants know America only from their teachers and 
visitors. ILEA’s curriculum was developed and changes in consultation with 
other countries—a far cry from the IPA curriculum, which had no foreign 
input as far as one can tell. Staffing at IPA was purely American, while at ILEA 
a conscious attempt has been made to bring in teachers from other countries. 

IPA was tightly connected to military and intelligence agencies by the 
experience of its leadership and personnel, by shared threat definitions and 
by the acceptance of necessary practices to control such threats, both in the 
United States and in home countries. ILEA, on the other hand, has sought 
to keep its distance from the military and intelligence agencies and to re- 
main somewhat autonomous from other security considerations, preferring 
to concentrate on policing needs and goals.'* 

In sum: Considering changes and continuities in operations, staffing, 
goals, rhetoric and connections to other international efforts, ILEA stresses 
“functional policing” that is acceptable within the international brotherhood 
of the police and abides by international norms; teaching at IPA sought to 
impose an American political version of policing on its students. 


Theoretical Interpretations 

What can explain both continuities and changes? Most important, there has 
been a profound change in the international contexts for police training 
from the 1960s to the 1990s. Four aspects of this change affect policing 
directly: the changing global security agenda, a lack of consistently advo- 
cated ideological alternatives to the rhetoric of democracy, the legitimation 
of international police work as the protection of national security interests 
and a different set of priorities and interests that guides U.S. foreign policy. 

The contexts for training have altered fundamentally. No real threat to 
U.S. national security exists anymore. The end of the Cold War, the collapse 
of the Soviet Union ending the bipolar power structure that dominated for- 
eign policy thinking and planning (and the consequent downgrading of 
nuclear strategy as the centerpiece in defense, deterrence and military calcu- 
lations), the rise of regionalism and regional powers—all have combined to 
leave the United States as the one unchallenged superpower.’” National se- 
curity threats now arise from loss of control over nuclear weapons (through 
sales, thefts and smuggling), their acquisition by terrorist groups and “rogue” 
states or the possibility of accidental launchings; from organized crime in- 
volved in the drug trade, terrorism or ordinary crime; and from regional, 
ethnic and nationalistic instabilities and conflicts that may spill over into 
larger warfare. 

Yet compared to the real threat of destruction posed by two camps—each 
supposedly determined to overwhelm the other, each having the capacity to do 
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so and neither having the capacity to defend itself against nuclear war—the 
current threats are minor. They are mere police problems with international 
dimensions or “complex emergencies,” the current fad phrase for international 
operations requiring bilateral and multilateral response to trouble spots. The 
global security agenda lacks the defined single threat communism presented 
(Summers 1992) and the clarity of purpose it imposed on the United States. 
Global security now is not threatened by a coordinated enemy, nor can it be 
protected by military means. What is required are multiple, mixed (paramili- 
tary, military-civil), preventative, peace-building solutions to multiple threats 
(e.g., Freeh 1997; Gelbart 1997; Hardesty and Ellis 1997; NDU 1996; Oakley, 
Dziedzic and Goldberg 1998; Russell 1992; WOLA 1995; Winer 1997). 

A second major change is the ascendancy of democracy as the standard 
for judging political and economic systems, as opposed to anti-Communism 
during the Cold War era. Ideological arguments now are mainly within the 
democratic paradigm (on how best to conduct politics, create market econo- 
mies or reproduce public order) rather than between two conflicting camps 
with profoundly different visions of the nature of the good society and roads 
to the future. 

During the Cold War, the ideological playing field was level, the out- 
come uncertain (or believed to be certain by both sides) and vigorously fought. 
The United States saw the hidden hand of Communist guidance in all chal- 
lenges to its (or its allies’) efforts at hegemony within the free world. In 
practice, democracy became identified with anti-communism and had little 
substantive content beyond that stance during processes of transition. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union lifted the ideological straightjacket 
imposed by the goals and rhetoric of anti-Communism and containment 
{and occasional rollback) on U.S. policymakers. The nature of security threats 
and effective policies now can be discussed without the contaminating over- 
lay of bipolar ideological struggles or the potential accusation of being soft 
on the enemy. Now democracy has to be defined concretely and specifically 
in politics and in policing as countries seek more prosperous and stable fu- 
tures. Democracy has also been disconnected, though not totally so, from its 
“Western” moorings by the emergence of international regimes, UN and 
regional conventions, norms, standards and legal decisions (Marenin 1998). 
The discussion of democracy and democratic policing in U.S. foreign policy 
has moved from a defensive posture toward proactive advocacy of their real 
meaning in practice and policy. During the cold war, the United States en- 
gaged in a political paradigm struggle; now, we observe processes of para- 
digm consolidation. 

Third, international policing now has a different legitimacy when per- 
ceived threats to the United States are so fundamentally altered and stan- 
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dards for judging proper policing have moved closer to a single global model. 
Instead of the evil empire of the Cold War, the United States now must face 
the Cali cartel, deal with instability in Bosnia and face down troublesome 
dictators. Instead of an international conspiracy guided by Communist ide- 
ology, there now are criminal groups and a few states pursuing dangerous 
designs. Instead of political and violent subversion, the United States and its 
allies face the subversion of their values and way of life by drug kingpins and 
insatiable consumers in the United States (U.S. Department of State 1996a; 
White House 1995). In the current security conditions, 


it is often not possible to pursue U.S. national security interests 
without working with foreign internal security forces. Civilian po- 
lice who support democracy, respect internationally recognized stan- 
dards of human rights and the rule of law, and are free of corruption 
can support U.S. regional defense strategy by contributing to the 
restoration of peace and stability following conflicts or crises; coun- 
tering terrorist acts and terrorist groups; strengthening local au- 
thority at the grassroots level; and fighting subversion of their 
democratic governments. (NDU 1996:156).”° 


Policing is the appropriate tool and response to the threats and chal- 
lenges facing the creation of a new world order. The role of policing in pro- 
tecting national security was legitimized by President Reagan in National 
Security Directive 221 (Zagaris 1996:5) and by President Clinton in Presi- 
dential Decision Directives 41 (International Crime), 14 (Cocaine) and 44 
(Heroin), which declared drugs and international crime threats to national 
security and directed federal agencies to plan and work together in confront- 
ing these threats. 

The contrast in policing rhetoric used at IPA and at ILEA is vast and 
striking. Reading the Director's Messages and graduation speeches in PAR, 
one is struck by the absence of normal policing problems and goals. Instead 
one hears the mantra of “orderly change” and threats to it by subversives, 
terrorists and criminals (who are always linked to subversion), which it is the 
job of the police to prevent. There are no functional policing goals men- 
tioned, elaborated or praised. The language is apocalyptic, failure disastrous 
to all values of the free world and all means ultimately legitimate since the 
goals are fundamental to any social order. There are references to exchanging 
knowledge, information and experience, as well as to the emerging brother- 
hood of the police. But the substantive knowledge seen as essential to good 
police work has little to do with the normal policing problems of crime 
control, order maintenance or the provision of services. All policing is pro- 
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foundly political, tied to the struggle against Communist aggression and 
subversion. 

Current international policing rhetoric and teaching, in contrast, stress 
the functional goals of policing and, occasionally, its nation-building capac- 
ity and contributions. The standards of good policing are human rights; the 
professional ideology stresses community policing; the measure of effective- 
ness is social order, crime control and due process. Policing is an autono- 
mous, professionalized activity requiring skills and knowledge that can be 
shared internationally, Still, there are a few remnants of the old perspective, 
which perceives threats to the United States as emanating from coordinated, 
collaborative efforts (e.g., Narco-terrorist, a global criminal network or col- 
lusion among Islamic fundamentalists). 

One result of legitimizing policing as a national security response is the 
blurring of lines between military and police work that current international 
police training has fought hard to establish. The “militarization” of the po- 
lice has attracted attention (e.g., Dunn 1996; Mendel 1995). Less attention 
has been paid to the “policezation” of the military (Peter Kraska’s phrase in 
personal communication with author). Especially in connection with the 
international war on drugs, the repression of terrorism and peacekeeping 
operations, the military is increasingly drawn into doing police work. ex- 
amples include MPs patrolling the streets of Haiti, the military as the “911 
backup” for police monitors in Bosnia (a phrase used by an ICITAP offi- 
cial), the “gendarmerie” solution advocated at a recent National Defense 
University conference on peacekeeping (Oakley and Dziedzic 1998:519; also 
Rosenau 1995) and the use of marine training as “terrain denial” for drug 
smugglers along the U.S.-Mexican border (Dunn 1996:123-33). 

In addition to the blurring of roles, declaring policing a national secu- 
rity activity increases the need and legitimacy to share information among 
the police, the military and intelligence agencies. This is happening. Accord- 
ing to CIA Director John Deutch, “the FBI [is] a major consumer of [CIA] 
intelligence. The CIA and the FBI are in regular contact on this [Russian 
organized crime], and other international organized crime issues, and work 
cooperatively” (U.S. House 1996c:52). This entanglement raises the issues 
of methods to collect intelligence and legal restrictions on sharing informa- 
tion. It also undermines the role of police training if other countries perceive 
USS. efforts as simply a disguise or wedge for the creation of a security (rather 
than a law enforcement) intelligence-gathering capability (Best 1995; JTFILE 
1994; U.S. Congress 1997). 

Fourth, U.S. foreign policy interests have a different ranking and sa- 
lience. During the Cold War, in the presence of a real threat, the goals were 
hegemony within the free world and containment/victory over the Com- 
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munist camp. Currently, the goal of U.S. foreign policy seems to be leader- 
ship within an era of global interdependence that cannot be avoided and 
that hits home politically, economically, ideologically and culturally when 
other countries decide to pursue their preferred policies. In that sense, U.S. 
foreign policy is more guided by values than interests; the United States is 
challenged not in its security but in its advocacy of democratic values, free- 
market economies and an integrated global order (e.g., by the Asian values 
debate, Islamic fundamentalism, “developmental democracy” notions [Sklar 
1987] or gender equity). During the Cold War, U.S. foreign policy was largely 
driven be threat perceptions; now it is motivated by perceptions of opportu- 
nities, most fundamentally the chance to spread its economic, cultural and 
political values across the globe (Cottam 1998). 


Concluding Comments 

Formal training at ILEA is but a small part of U.S. international policing initia- 
tives. To assess their impact, or even to separate out what is training from other 
types of transnational politicing initiatives (e.g., institution-building assistance), 
is not easily done. Training assistance and formal instruction, as at IPA and 
ILEA, do teach—but they also help create networks among teachers and stu- 
dents, promote a common vocabulary and culture that can support case work, 
open avenues for further contacts and, it is hoped, carry over into other democ- 
ratizing processes. Much of institution building is training, in addition to pro- 
viding resources and infrastructure-development activities. 

Police training remains tightly intertwined with foreign policy priori- 
ties, though the specifics of implementing those goals are largely left to the 
initiatives and ingenuity of the police themselves. There is a conscious at- 
tempt to disconnect policing from the military and intelligence community, 
but that effort is undermined by ongoing redefinitions of threats to national 
security and the need for interagency cooperation on the global security 
agenda. This may be a difficult line to keep bright. 

Most important, policing itself has changed. U.S. policing and train- 
ing is part of a larger globalization of policing norms and practices, a process 
not as dominated by the United States as it was during earlier periods and 
programs. Democratic norms, effective practices and international efforts at 
spreading preferred ideas and policies are now undertaken by many coun- 
tries, in bilateral and regional arrangements or in coordinated peace-build- 
ing operations. In short, the United States must fit in much more than 
previously with international policing pursued by other countries and police 
forces. Policing training has become a bidirectional road, with the United 
States being urged and constrained to listen to other police as much as to 
lecture to them. 
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In general, police are themselves assuming a greater role in shaping the 
goals and conduct of foreign policy. They help define the security agenda by 
their expertise in dealing with the nature and tactics of transnational orga- 
nized crime, drug trafficking or white-collar fraud. They are an essential 
aspect of democracy ascendant, for without restructuring specific law and 
order practices the ideal of democracy and the process of democratization 
remain but empty rhetoric. The police have been closely involved in legiti- 
mizing their own international security role. In short, they have become 
political actors on the international scene, much as they have done domesti- 
cally—though in less hidden ways and under the guise of “just doing our 
job, ma'am.” 
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Notes 
1. OPDAT stands for the Office of Prosecutorial Assistance and Training, an 
agency in the Department of Justice that promotes legal and professional devel- 
opment in the investigation and prosecution of crimes, which in many civil law 
countries is done by judges and prosecutors. CEELI stands for the Central and 
Eastern European Bar Initiative, a program funded by the Department of State 
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and sponsored and administered by the American Bar Association that seeks to 
develop legal codes, professional standards and competence in democratic law- 
yering in Central and Eastern European countries. 

2. Such programs—especially peacekeeping operations with a policing com- 
ponent; institution building assistance, mainly through the International 
Criminal Investigation Training Assistance Program (Perito 1998; U.S. De- 
partment of Justice 1996); or operational cooperation in transnational crime 
control—merit much more study than they have received. Little of system- 
atic value, either description or evaluation, has been written on any of these 
efforts and their impact, the reasons why they are undertaken or the opera- 
tional issues raised in organizing and implementing an international police 
assistance program (such as the role of NGOs, the question of operational 
control of multinational efforts or the inevitable tendency to slide from giv- 
ing advice into operational participation). Relevant studies that have begun 
to set an agenda for analysis include Andersen (1993); MacDonald (1997); 
Nadelmann (1993); Oakley, Dziedzic and Goldberg (1998); O’Rawe and 
Moore (1997); and Turbiville (1995). 

3. European countries have also sought to develop regional police acad- 
emies. The most successful example is the Middle European Police Academy 
(MEPA), started in 1991 by agreement between Austria and Hungary (it has 
since expanded to include the Czech Republic, Germany, Poland, the Slovak 
Republic, Slovenia and Switzerland). MEPA offers a four-month course to 
midlevel officers in the “criminal” (investigative) police of participating coun- 
tries. Each class travels from country to country, spending about two to 
three weeks in each; final exams, which are set and read by an international 
board, are given normally at the ILEA facilities in Budapest. The language of 
instruction is German. MEPA also offer shorter courses for border and traf- 
fic police and seminars in “themes which transcend borders” (Schulte 1997:1). 
MEPA is governed by the presidents of national police academies; it has 
published a newsletter (Lehrbriefe) since 1992 (Edelbacher 1997; interviews). 
4. The history of IPA has not yet been written, though short journalistic 
and academic descriptions (normally of a radical slant) can be found (e.g., 
Barrett 1972; Chew 1969; Engle 1967a; Klare 1972:257-61; Sanford 1967; 
Stork 1970). 

5. Manopoli was the deputy director of OPS. 

6. The only consistently positive evaluation was reached by Ernest W. 
Lefever (1970:212-13; also 1973), who concluded that OPS “assistance 
enhances the efficiency and capability of the recipient police service 
and tends to reinforce existing elements committed to just and humane 
methods of law enforcement. This in turn, has the effect of enhancing 
stability and undergirding the moderate and pragmatic approach to 
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domestic problems.” This view is not sustained by analysis of OPS’s 
impact on specific countries like Zaire (Marenin 1986) or Thailand (Lobe 
1977), which were major recipients of aid. 

7. Police-relevant training is offered by, among others, the Departments of 
Defense (counterdrug and interdiction and support of other nations’ 
counterterrorism activities), Energy (nuclear nonproliferation, 
counterterrorism), the Interior (National Parks Service, Fish and Wildlife), 
Justice (counterterrorism, criminal division, DEA, FBI, INS), Transporta- 
tion (Coast Guard, FAA) and the Treasury (ATF, FLETC, FINCEN, IRS, 
Customs, Secret Service), as well as by the EPA, SEC and the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy (USGAO 1998:36-44). 

8. Much of this description of ILEA is based on interviews conducted in 
early 1997 in Washington, D.C., Vienna and Budapest. No names are given 
to protect the confidentiality of respondents. 

9. As one official stated: “You get to know what other police officers can do 
in cases. The FBI can say, ‘I can't give you that information’ because of our 
laws and not get blamed for it, and vice versa. They get to know each others’ 
[legal, political, professional] limitations” (interview with author). 

10. Upon request to see this letter, the U.S. government declared it was not 
in the public domain. In Budapest, when asked, the Hungarian deputy di- 
rector of ILEA provided a copy (unfortunately in Hungarian) without hesi- 
tation. The Agreement had been debated and passed as bill in the Hungarian 
Parliament and was part of the public record. It is ironic that transparency is 
greater in the country the United States seeks to enlighten on democratic 
norms than it is in the United States itself. 

11. Relations with the Middle European Police Academy (MEPA) have not 
always been smooth. Initially, police officals involved with MEPA saw ILEA 
as an American intrusion into their sphere of work and responsibities. Now, 
MEPA has an office at ILEA—but members of ILEA and MEPA, even when 
they are on common ground at ILEA, do not always talk to each other or 
consult on criminal training or other matters (MEPA official interview with 
author). The director of ILEA, though, expressed surprise when rold that 
MEPA officials felt underappreciated. He thought relations were cordial. 
12. The inauguration ceremonies had initially been scheduled the year ear- 
lier, but the Oklahoma City bombing made it impossible for high-level U.S. 
officials to attend. 

13. An “exception” for military participation was made for the 11th sessions, 
which began in June 1997. The FBI and the Department of Defense agreed to 
teach a joint module on nuclear smuggling (interview with author). The class 
schedule for the 11th session, though, lists a Department of Energy agent as the 
class leader for the nuclear smuggling module (ILEA 1997). 
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14. In Budapest, ILEA is known as the FBI Academy. If you want to go 
there, tell the taxi drivers to take you to the FBI Academy; they won't know 
what you are talking about if you say “take me to ILEA.” 

15. There is very little institutional memory of experiences or lessons from 
past programs. During interviews with about 35 officials and police cur- 
rently engaged in international training, only a couple knew about OPS/ 
IPA in any detail when asked. Whatever lessons might have been learned 
from OPS would not even be considered in the design or the evaluations of 
ILEA and its impacts. 

16. It could be argued that the democratization goal will be furthered, but 
indirectly. One cannot teach police how to be democratic, but one can teach 
them and hold them accountable to do their work in a manner prescribed by 
law and norms. One certain impact of training assistance will be networks 
and further cooperation. The police will have to work with each other and 
will be constrained at home to act in ways acceptable for international coop- 
eration. Others may ask, “Where and how did you get this information?” or 
say that “we can’t use it now for the case we are working on.” International 
cooperation may feed back into domestic performance. 

17. This is the most common definition of “democratic policing” offered 
by decision-makers involved in international policing programs (interviews 
with author). 

18. The fact that ILEA originated in a bureaucratic decision by the FBI, 
with political support from the administration, implies that the FBI will 
resist encroachments on its turf as much from the military and intelligence 
as it does from other law enforcement agencies. 

19. Appearing before the Senate Intelligence Committee, four chiefs of in- 
telligence agencies testified they saw no real threat to the survival of the 
United States and that threats to global order were little amenable to mili- 
tary solutions (Weiner 1998:A3). 

20. The resurfacing of the “subversion of democratic governments” rheto- 
ric as a justification for policing assistance in the National Defense University’s 
(and military's) thinking is troublesome, for it envisions a return to (limited) 
political policing as the basis and goal of aid. 
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